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STATEMENT 

Of the Condition of the Stockton and 
Copper opolis Railroad Company. 



Capital Stock, $1,600,000 

Bonds, 1»000,000 

Land Grant, 266,000 Acres, - - 1,000,000 

Subscriptions, ^ . - . . 100,000 

— ^— fc^— ^ 

$8,600,000 

The land grant was secured in 1867, March 3. It embraees 
256,000 acres of land, all valuable for tillage — pasturage, wood, 
etc. A large variety of building materials. Over 50,000 acres 
of this grant is superior grain land, as has been well tested. 
Tens of thousands of acres are perfectly adapted to vineyards 
and f ruital products. M' re than 50 vineyards are producing 
superior gi*apes an! wine this season m Calaveras county. 
About three-fifths of this grant lies in Calaveras county, the 
balance in Stanislaus county. By a careful estimate by exper- 
ienced persons, it is conceded that over 8,000,000 cords of 
wood can be placed on the line of the railroad from this grant. 

The Stockton and Coperopolis Railroad, 88 miles in length, 
and extending, as it will, to tap the great Inmber regions at 
Sonora and Murphy's ; also, the branch iiinning to lone City, 
25 miles, is the best system of Railways in the States, for the 



number of mil^s to run ; a system that taps more territory and 
latent wealth (now valueless, for the need of cheap and rapid 
communication) than any other system known ; a system that 
will contribute directly the trade and traffic from seven moun- 
tain counties, and a large agricultural district, to Stockton, 
where it naturally belongs, from the fact, Stockton with a pop- 
ulation of 10,000, as a consequence is a larger consumer ; and 
what is of more consequence, all surplus products can be trans- 
ported V once and ^t a cheap rate, to San Francisco, the great 
mart of the Pacific coast — either by rail or by steamers and 
sailing vessels — thus producing competition, a fortunate point 
for all shippers here or elsewhere. 

8t^tem:ent. 

Of the Condition of the Stockton and Copperopolis Railroad Comr- 

pany, and History of the Counties which wilt contribute their 

Trade and Traffic — Length of the Stockton and Copperopolis 

liailroad, 38 mUes^the Extension to Sonora, 17 miles—to Mur- 

phy*8, 18 miles — Branch to lone City, 25 miles. 

The Stockton and GopperopoUs Railroad passes over a level 
country 30 miles ; about eight miles has a grade of from 25 to 
90 feet ; 12 miles, commencing from Stockton, is graded, and 
runs through a rich agricultural country which is well settled. 
Hundreds of thousands of cords of wood can be cut and placed 
on th« line of the railroad at from $2 to $3 per cord. Wood is' 
V getting scarce on the plains, and is worth in Stockton from $6 
to $9 per cord, and is freighted from five to twenty miles by- 
teams. The wood will at once produce a profitable business 
and a large freight item for years to come. The rich and ex- 
tensive copper mines at Copperopolis are too well known to 
need comment here. As soon as copper is up to its general 
value, these mines will be again extensively worked. These 
mines have sent since 1864, over 80,000 tons of superior ore to 
market and fronx 40,000 to 50,000 tons of low grade ore now 
lies on the surface of these mines, which would find a ready 
market could it be freighted to Stockton by rail; the high 
freight by teams at present precluding it from market. 

An extensive slate quarry near Copperopolis has recently 



b«en opened, the Blate of whicli is equal to the best Icnoirn. 
This article is much needed in this State, and tens of thousands 
of tons can bo sold, Superior granite, free stone and lime are 
found on the line of the road ; also iron ore and manganese, in 
sufficient quantities to supply the State and foreign markets. 
Marble of good quality, and as saleable as the white Italian, is 
quarried in Columbia, a few miles from Copperopolis. The 
freight on this article by rail would be constant, and a large 
item. 

This railway will tap and secure all the trade and traffic of 
Calaveras, Alpine and Mono counties, and a large section of 
San Joaquin, Tuolumne and Stanislaus counties, embracing a 
territory as large as New England. The immense mineral 
wealth of these counties ; as also, the timber, wood, granite, 
free-stone, iron and manganese ore; agricultural and fruital 
products are too well known to need comment. For the need 
of Bailroad communication, this immense wealth, which Cali- 
fornia and the world needs, is Toliieleas. High freight by teams 
shuts it out from commerce. 

Stockton has expended over one million of dollars in grading 
and graveling stree^; the largest amount being for graveling. 
Less than one-Hfth of the city has been graded and graveled. 
Estimate the blocks yet to be graded and gi-aveled ; together 
^ with filling deep depressions, sloughs and many blocks ; will 
r cost yearly tens of thousands of dollars. By railroad freight, 
I'grafel and dirt can be placed in the city for one half the pre- 
sent cost by teams, thus saving to the city hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars; also produce, a profitable and sure freight for 
a railroad. 

Superior gravel in unlimited quantities lie upon the line of 
this railroad, within 14 miles of Stockton. 

Following is a brief sketch of the counties which will directly 
I contribute their trade and travel to the Stockton and Copper' 
kiopolis Railroad: 

SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY. 
Stockton, the capital of San Joaquin county, by its geo- 
f ^aphlcal position is now and ever will be, in all probability 
I the principal diverging point for all travel dud freight of the 
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oounties oi San Joaquin, StanialauSy Calaveras^ Alpine, Tuol- 
umne and Mono, that will W immediately accommodated by 
thd Stitxsktdn and Coppelx)p6lis Bailroad. It cohtains a popula- 
tidn'^ lt>,000 ; iiride streets nihliing at rigtt arigfefe, (iontaih- 
inglitindbeds of fine BttSdings, «mkny of them icdstly ; thitteen 
ciLtdrcKes; latge and expensive sdlidol-hdnse^, accomodating 1,- 
800 scliobrs'; scores of larg^ stores, m^hufactniin^ establisH- 
lit^ts icrf .^taridtiir Mnd^^^^ !barness, boots and 

ftKd^> ikmr, wine, brandy, carriages, wagon%, brooms; fnriu- 
tnre, agricultural implements of various kinds, etc., to tlie 
Hnaunrof over n.000,000 pet imnim/ two^li^ge flouriiig inills, 
,1fri& the eaplMdty of Mrning out seven hundred barrels per day"; 
two foundries, three jBre ccmipaMes and a h6ok and ladder com- 
pttny; two Masonic lodges, two Odd Fellows' lodges. Turn 
Yi^rein, Btaral Cein^tary, Agricultural and many other societies, . 
State Insane AqrltOtt, (one of the best in the United Stat^,) 
ta^Qli'ih^arance^ <x^ express bompanies 

ifi^«itfidestt ntdnfe'^rar 

Tfais. ^iSnf is ^i^dnt from ^n 'Wtwfmsxso one hundred and 
twenty miles \ eight hours sail by steams, or four hours by the 
Weslem Pacific BaHroad; daily line of steamers to San Fran- 
dseo; severid steainers running on the Sanyoaquin river; ton- 
nage of steamers and sailing vessels arrived and departed since 
;ibnu«ry, iB69, * to S*ebraary 1870, 146,000 tons; downward 
freight consists of flour, wheat, barley, com, hides, wool poul- 
try, eggs, vegetables, copper ore; minerals, fruits, wine, live 
stock, etc. Amount of freight up and down the river, about 
160,000 tons per annum. Six lines of stages out and in ; dis- 
tance from thirty. to eighty miles; number of passengers carried 
per anniim, 11,232. Teams running to the mountains and agri- 
cultural districts ; the average amount paid for freight to these 
teams and the passenger movement per annum since 1862, $520- 
000 ; wheat shipped, 482,000 tons in 1869 ; barley, 200 tons ; 
3,718,701 pounds of wool; wool, hides and tallow shipped in 
value, $516,258 ; poultry and vegetables, in value, $142,462 ; 
wheat, com and barley, floured, 16,807 tons ; barrels, 100,000 ; 
value, $6,000,000 ; and barley ground, in value, $63,939 ; total 
for the years work in the city and country mills, rising $2,000,- 
000 in value of products shipped from this city since January, 



1869. Lumber imported, 15,000,000 feet ; wood, 80,000 cords 
per annum exported and used in this city. 

The assurance is daily becoming stronger and more evident 
that Stockton will be the emporium of trade for this section of 
the State. It is located in a position second to no inland town 
or city on the Pacific coast in surrounding advantages. 

San Joaquin county contains 1,452 square miles, or 920,280 
acres of land. Over 300,000 acres are under fence ; assessed 
valuation for 1870, $8,000,000. 

This county is undoubtedly the best grain producing sec- 
tion in California, and the granary of the State. Average pro- 
duction last year, 1869, to the acre, sixteen and one-quarter 
bushels. It is estimated that the county contains over 650,000 
. acres of superior grain-producing land, which with the average 
yield of sixteen and one-quarter bushels per acre, would pro- 
duce 10,400,000 bushels, nearly equal to either of the famous 
grain-growing States of Ohio, Illinois, Missouri and Indiana, 
and more than the New England States, Delaware, Maryland, 
and New Jersey in 1808. 

Following is the statistical report of the County Assessor for 
1868: ' 

Land inclosed, 270,000 acres ; land cultivated, 163,000 acres; 
wheat raised, 1,750,000 bushels; barley, 440,000 bushels; oats, 
rye, corn, buckwheat, peas, beans, 47,230 bushels; potatoes, 22- 
600 bushels ; sweet potat6es, 1,300 bushels;* hay, 22,000 tons ; 
hops, 13,000 pounds ; butter, 200,000 pounds; cheese, 20,000 
pounds ; wool, 151,000 pounds; honey, 1,500 pounds; fruit 
trees, of fourteen species, 109,108; grape vines, 525,000; wine, 
25,000 gallons ; brandy, 3,250 gallons; horses, 11,800; mules, 
1,050 ; cows, 4,500 ; total number of cattle, 19,275. Sheep, 
34,858 ; goats, 450 ; swine, 15,000; chickens, 50,000 ; turkeys, 
8,000; ducks and geese, 5,600; bee hives, 500; barrels of flour 
made, 92,000. Lumber imported, 15,000,000 feet; wheat ex- 
ported, 482,000 tons; barley, 200. This county is well supplied 
with churches; also with 63 school houses. Number of school- 
children in the county, 4,304 ; in Stockton, 1,312. 

The system of education pursued is that approved in this 
most enlightened generation. 
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CALAVEBAS COUNTY. 

Calaveras county lies in the Sierra NevadiA mountains, and is 
materially a mountain and mining county — one of the seven 
counties that will contribute very largely to this railroad system. 
This county contains 1,140 square miles, or 729,600 acres; land 
inclosed, 62,862 acres; taxable property, $2,006,786; population 
about 12,000. The county is noted for its great mineral wealth, 
and its hundreds of little romantic, and productive valleys, 
yielding large crops of agricultural and horticultural products. 
The thousands of acres in these valleys and hillsides are per- 
fectly adapted to the culture of the grape as has been tested by 
many experienced in the business. Fruits of many kinds, par- 
ticularly the apple, peach, plum, fig, pear and grape find a 
congenial soil and climate. In size and quality the mountain 
fruits have been famous. 
' This county is also notable for its magnificent forest of oaks, 
several varieties of pine, spruce and other trees, that stretch up 
the slope of the sierras. Also for its gigantic mammoth grove, 
one of the wonders of the State and world. 

This county also abounds in many valuable materials for 
building purposes, such as granite, equal to the famous Quincy; 
lava stone, free stone, quarries of lime, iron and marble, of a 
superior quality, equal to the Italian white. Iron of three 
varieties is found in great abundance, and of fine quality; also 
manganese, cobble-stones and plumbago in large quantities. 
Slate of superior quality is now being quarried, and will yield 
€U9 freight, directly, thousands of tons annually. 

The mineral resources of this county are inexhaustible. The 
richest and most extensive copper and gold mines yet discover- 
ed are found here. Two extensive gold quartz ledges extend 
through this county from north to south, embracing many rich 
and profitable mines, and are daily proving their great value. 
The extensive copper belt well developed at Copperopolis, ex- 
tends entirely through the county. The yield in quantity and 
quality of ore from the Union mine at Copperopolis exceeds all 
history of copper mining. Over eighty thousand tons of ore 
have been sent to market from this mine alone since 1864. 

This county abounds in wood and lumber in sufficient quan- 
ties to supply the State for years could it be sent to market by 
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rail. Hundreds of thousands of cords of wood could be placed 
on the line of the Stockton and Copperopolis Eailroad (when 
completed) at $2 50 to $3 per cord, and could be delivered in 
Stockton at a low price for years to come. Wood in the great 
valleys is being exhausted, and must be supplied from the 
mountains when low freight will warrant it. From 40,000 to 
50,000 tons of low grade copper ore now lies at the surface of 
the Copperopolis mines, but precluded from market by high 
freight. 

This county contains 38,000 acres of land enclosed ; culti- 
vated, 11,750 acres; wheat raised, 2,550 bushels; barley, 6,400 
bushels; corn, 6,500 bushels; potatoes, 4,600 bushels; hay, 5,- 
200 tons; butter, 24,000 pounds; cheese, 1,325 pounds; wool, 
47,000 pounds; honey, 5,000; frai€ trees, consisting of apple, 
peach, pear, plum, cherry, fig, apricot, orange, almond, nec- 
tarine, quince, lemon; total 608,940: mulberry trees, 550; wal- 
nut, 500; raspberry and strawberry vines, 830,000: wine, 38,300 
gallons; brandy, 910 gallons; grape vines, 500,000; stock horses, 
5,680; mules, 700; asses, 86; cattle, 5,210; sheep, 9,000; (at this 
time more than 80,000 sheep are being pastured in this county;) 
Cashmere and Angora goats, 3,120; swine, 6,000; chickens, 28,- 
000; turkeys, 3,250; geese and ducks, 1,000; bee hives, 327; 
lumber, sawed, 3,650,000 feet; shingles, 200,000: quartz mills, 
32; mining ditches, 594; miles in length, 491 ; irrigating ditches, 
9. Total valuation of county, $1,269,183. Population, 13,220. 

This county is dotted with hundreds of fertile and picturesque 
valleys; the largest is Salt Spring Valley, being about twelve 
miles in length, with an average width of one mile; is flanked 
on either side by high mountains, is rich in mineral wealth and 
building materials, and well watered. This valley is famed for 
its salubrity of climate and productive soil, has many fine vine- 
yards, gardens, orchards and farms, and is in all respects un- 
surpassed by any of the thousands of upland valleys in the 
State. Copperopolis, the eastern terminus of the Stockton and 
Copperopolis Eailroad , lies at the south end of this valley, is 
surrounded by her rich and extensive copper mines — the Union* 
Key Stone, Empire and Calaveras— and scores of other mines 
of coi^peras yet but little prospected. These mines sent to 
market during the years that they were worked-— from 1862 to 
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1866 — over $3,000^000^ worih of copper . of high griftde ore. 
There are hiuidreds of thpusands of tons of low grade ore 
ranging from 6 to 16 p^ cent., whioh can be mined at any time. 
This low grade ore is now precluded, from a snre market by high 
freights. By rail at f2 or 2 50 per ton will at once produce an 
unlimited market for the ore, and as a consequence, open up in* 
exhaustible nunes for freight and commerce. Within two to 
four miles of Gopperopolis ate found two rich gold quarfas 
ledges, extending through the county. Several mines on the 
ledges are now being worked at a large profit. An extenmve 
slate range, produces a superior article, a qui»ny upon which is 
now being opened by a wealthy comf^uiy from San Erancisco 
who have expended about $25)000 in opening the quarry. The 
quantity and quality of the *s^t6 is perfectly satisfactory; the 
only drawback to supplying San Francisco is high freight l^ 
teams from the qutuny to Stockton. A railroad will reduce.&e 
firdgfat five Or six dollars per ton, thus at once putting into a 
sure ttiarket tens of thousanids of . toiM9 annually. 
'Within three miljed of Gopperopolis are two extensive marble 
lecl^g^, one white tiie oth^ blabk variely, botii of superior 
qualify. Iron of three varieiies, in inexhaustible quantities is 
found on the line of this railroad. Manganese by thousands of 
tons is found near Gopperopolis. Qxanite, firee-stone and many 
other building materials exist in large quantities near Gopper* 
opolis and all over the county. Eight miles north of' Gopper- 
opolis, in this valley and on the line of the railroad, is the Salt 
Spring Valley Keservoir or Lake. A dam is now being con- 
structed at an expense of $40,000, fifteen feet in height, which 
wijl cause an extension of water surface of over 1,400 acres, and 
over twenty feet in depth, and will produce a water power suffi- 
cient to run woolen and other mills, for four mills; also by 
ditches and pii es sufficient water to irrigate the twenty-three 
miles of rich agricultural land from the base of the mountain to 
Stockton; and also to supply Stockton, at a low rate of j3x- 
pense, with good water for all time to come. 

This lake will produce at all season water enough to supply 
Stockton, and also a sufficient quantity to irrigate, on either 
side of its line, thousands of acres, thus increasing the value of 
land from its present price a hundred fold. A company with 
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capital and influence is already organized to put this enterprise 
into effect. 

Near this lake or reservoir, other lakes can be made as sup- 
plementary resources, thus producing a .larger body of water, 
as thousands of acres can be covered with water by increasing 
the hight of the dam. This water is soft and pure; is collect- 
ed by the rainfall, covering over twenty miles of country and a 
great range of mountains. 

The country for miles around this lake is a perfect park by 
nature — good roads, romantic scenery, beautiful drives, lake 
fishing, bathing, sports of sailing craft; beautiful and healthy 
site for building a town, a half-way place from San Francisco 
to the Big Trees, being by rail but six hours from San Francis- 
co, and by stage or carriage eight hours to the Big Trees. In 
shoi-t, this point, for health and a delightful summer residence, 
and as a stopping place, would be equal, if not superior, to any 
point in the State. 

By the mdst reliable authority, over $100,000 worth of fruit 
— apples, peaches, grapes, plums, pears, etc., was lost to this 
county (Calaveras) last season for the need of cheap and rapid 
communication to market. Fruits from hundreds of orchards 
and vineyards were fed to hogs and cattle, that by railroad 
freight would have been sent to a ready market and sold at a 
profitable price. 

This county is the Switzerland of the Pacific coast, as beside 
the Sierra Nevada mountain scenery, more than two-thirds of 
the area of this country is perfectly adapted to agricultural, 
fruital or grazing purposes, the balance producing vast quan- 
tities of wood, lumber and inexhaustible mines of golden quartz, 
copper, iron, manganese, marble, granite, freestone, slate, and 
the famous Big Grove of trees and the Mammoth Cave, near 
Murphy's as yet but little known, but in time destined to attract 
great attention. 

STANISLAUS COUNTY. 

Stanislaus county in part is mountainous. It contains 1,228 
square miles, or 185,920 acres. About four hundred square 
miles of this area is tillable land, equal to any in the State. 
Tens of thousands of acres in the fertile valleys and the hill- 
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sides are perfectly adapted to grape culture, as has been well 
attested by many experienced home manufacturers. There are 
several noted vineyards in this county. The wine made by A. 
Schell, Esq., at Knight's Ferry, has become quite noted in New 
York. 

The hydraulic power on the Stanislaus river for manufactur- 
ing purposes is unlimited, particularly at Knight's Ferry, which 
lies at the foothills, thirty-eight miles from Stockton, and in 
the midst of a large wool and grain district. All that is need- 
ed to make this an important manufacturing point is cheap 
freight to Stockton and San Francisco, as markets for all sur- 
plus products. This facility, in connection with other advan- 
tages which this county posesses, will make her rich and popu_ 
lous. All the northern part of this county will send its pro. 

ducts by the Stockton and Copperopolis Kailroad, which will be 
a very large item as freight. 

In 1869, as per Surveyor General's report this county con- 
tained 140,000 acres enclosed; 200,450 acres under cultivation ; 
2,317,632 bushels wheat raised; 854,960 bushels of barley; 2,- 
000 bushels com; 1,250 bushels beans; 1,000 bushels potatoes; 
1,500 tons of hay; 10,000 pounds of butter; 2,200 pounds of 
cheese. Wool, 835,000 pounds; honey, 79,600 pounds; fruit 
trees, 767,068; vines, 200,00.0. Wine made, 10,000 gallons; 
brandy, 900 gallons. Horses, 6,136; mules, 620; asses, 40; 
cows, 3,412; cattle, 10,420; sheep, 167,000: goats, 700; swine, 
20.000; chickens, 65,000; turkeys, 20,500; geese and ducks, 3,- 
200: hives of bees,l,940; barrels of flour made, 49,640; corn 
ground, 4,000 barrels; 13,425,000 feet of lumber sawed; 13,- 
000,000 shingles. Total valuation of county, $1,609,124. 
Ditches, 58; turnpikes, 4. 

ALPINE COUNTY. 

Alpine county is situated east of Amador and Calaveras coun- 
ties. This county was organized in 1860; population 3,000: 

assessed valuation in , . It is peculiarly the Alps of 

California, being mostly 6,000 feet above tide water. Some of 
the highest peaks in the Sierry Nevada mountains are found 
here. The western slope is principally covered with dense 
forests, comprised almost exclusively of coniferous trees, the 
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principal of which is the larch or tamarack, noble fir, balsam 
fir, yellow pine, sugar pine, spruce, nut pine, white cedar, ar- 
bor vitse, juniper, manzanita, sycamore, willow, cottonwood, 
yew, cypress and mountain mahogany. Eich grasses are found 
in the valleys and river bottoms of the Calaveras, Mokelumne 
and Carson, which take their rise in this county, and afford 
splendid pasturage for thousands of cattle, horses and sheep. 
The great wealth of this county is in its innumerable silver 
bearing lodes. Many silver bearing mines have been prospect- 
ed sufficiently to- prove them to be permanent and valuable 
This county is situated one hundred and twenty miles from 
Stockton, and approached by three good roads — the Big Tree 
turnpike, the "Western Point road, and the Amador turnpike. 
All the travel and freight to and from this county naturally be- 
longs to Stockton and would be wholly secured by the Stockton 
and Copperopolis railroad, were it completed. 

MONO COUNTY. 

Mono was organized in 1860. Its history is yet >)ut little 
known. It lies east of the summit of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains; assessed valuation, $77,974; contains Mono Lake and 
the large valley of Owens river and lake ; also many small val- 
leys which are rich in soil and very productive, producing abun- 
dance of rich grasses, fruits grains and vegetables. Num- 
ber] of acres; enclosed, 5,000; potatoes, raised^ 6,000 bushel, 
sweet potatoes and other vegetables, 675 bushels; hay, 4,500 
tons; cattle, 30,000; horses, 850; sheep, 10,000. 

The land suitable for agricultural productions, like all other 
mountain counties, is- quite limited, and when populated as it 
will be, must seek these productions from the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

The only silver mines of any note yet discovered in this State 
lie east of the Sierra Nevadas. Alpine, Mono and Inyo, are 
the principal silver producing counties in California. These 
three counties have been sufficiently prospected to warrant the 
fact, that they contain the richest and most extensive silver de- 
posits yet discovered; and as soon as capital and labor are ex- 
pended to the extent that has been in the celebrated silver mines 
of "Washoe, as large a yield of bullion will be returned to the 
enterprise. 
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In 18G5 San Joaquin voted $50,000 as aid to constroct tha 
Big Tree Turnpike. This road luui Aot been completed for the 
lack of sufficient funds, ;et uaj be finisbed the cotuiiig year. 
The pike commences at Muxphys, Calaveras coaDfy, and taps 
the ooanty of Alpine, noted for itsimmenae mineral wealtb, as 
veil as for its inexbanetible quaatitieB of wood and timber of 
saperior quality and varietiefl. The trade of this coonty natur- 
ally belongs to Stockton, and warrants the assurance that as 
soon as this road is completed or in a passable condition, the 
city and coanty will be well repaid for tho f60,000 inveated. 
Fifty thousand dollars was also voted at the same time for the 
coustmction of the Mono and Sonora Xarnpite .mnning from 
' Sonora, Tuolumne county, over the Sitrra NevadM to 'Aurora. 

This tui'upike is to be completed this year, 1870, and when 
completed, will turn the travel and freight from the rich and 
noted silver mines of Esmeralda, Rasa, Walker, Montgomery, 
' and many other mining districts in l^Iono county and the soath- 
eru part of the State of Nevada to Stockton, and the $60,000 as ' 
aid to this road from San Joaquin county, will be but a, small 
item, compared to the sale of agricultural productaoOB raised in 
San Joa<iuin Valley and needed in JIouo, and other trade secur- 
ed by this turnpike. 

TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 

Tnolomne county has a sectional area of 1,430 square milA 
or 915,200 acres. Enclosed; 40,110 acres; under cultivation, 
6,328 acres Wheat raised in 18C9, 800 bushels; fruit ti'ees, 
75,747; grape vines, 848,950. Wine made, 42,000 gallons. 
Live stock — Horses, 1,300; sheep, 10,370; swine, 10,740. 
Poultry, 12,000. Population, 9,229. Aaseaaed valuation, $1,- 
656,268/ Five hundred miles of ditching— original cost, over 
$3,000,000. Twenty saw mills, makin: yearly 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

The character of this county like Alpine and Calaveras, is 
mountainous, and celebi-ated for its mineral wealth, particular- 
ly gold. It is one of the oldest mining counties in the State, 
from which more gold has been extracted than from any equal 
area in Califoi'nia Some of the richest gold mines in the State 
are located here. Constant developments are going on by min- 
ing companies, and hundreds of thousands of dollars liave been 
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expended here for quai-tz milla and mining. One of the most 

valuable and extensive marble quarries on this coast is located 
in Columbia. The marble is pronounced equal to the Itali^ia 
white, but the present high freight by teams to market being 
more than on the imported article, precludes it from market. 
Could this marble be freighted by railway from Copperopolis, it 
would at once take the place for building and artistic purposes 
of the foreign article, and save tens of thousands of dollars to 
the State. 

This county like its neighbor, Calaveras, contains extensive 
and dense forests of pine and other timber trees, but are per- 
fectly useless except for home consumption. Iron and copper 
ore are found in abundance; also, ganganese, granite, lime, and 
valuable buildirjg materials in quality and quantities to supply 
the State, cou'd they be sent to market by rail. 

Like all mountain counties in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
hundreds of little valleys are found, rich in soil and perfectly 
adapted to the culture of the grape, and the staple Northern, 
and some tropical fruits, even high lip in the mountains border- 
ing on the Winter snow belt. 

The contract to build this road was let to Col, John P. Jack- 
son, November, 1870. Ten miles to be completed and cars run- 
ning by the first of Jlarch next, and the whole road completed 
by July, 1872. 
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STATEMENT 

Of the Financial Condition of tlie Stock- 
ton and lone Railroad Company. 



Capital Stock, $1,600,000 

fionds, - - 1,000,000 

Subscriptioiis, - - - - - 100,000 

$2,600,000 

No Indebtedness. 

This road connects tbe Stocktoni and Copperopolis BaUroad, 
ten miles east of Stockton, skirts the foothills of tbe Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, to lone city. From the junction, 25 miles; 
from Stockton, 35 miles. Passes over a level country, well 
settled, rich in soil and agricultural products; and for soil, cli- 
mate, and picturesque scenery, not surpassed in California. 

The road will tap all the trade and traffic of Southern El- 
Dorado county, all of Amador, Alpine, and the northern sec- 
tion of San Joaquin county, an extensive territory, immensely 
rich in mineral resources, building materials, such as timl.r* 
of several varieties, granite, freestone, marbft, lime, also wood, 
manganese and iron ore, in large quantities and of a superior 
quality. Many other valuable commercial products are found, 
only needing railroad facilities to a ready market like San Fran- 
cisco, to make these counties rich. Without this cheap and 




n mode of freigliting the immenss and valuable products of 

cne mountain counties to^a martet, these counties will lemain aa 
now, poor indeed. 

The natural and most direct line, or road for all the trade and 
trafBc of Dry Creek and lone valley. El Dorado, Amador and 
Alpine counties, and the weatern elope of the mountains, on 
the line of this road to the great mart of the Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco, is via Stockton, where freight and passengers can be 
taken to San Francisco either hy the Western Pacific Railroad 
in four houi-s, or hy fine steamers. Passengers leaving lone 
on the completion of this road, will by rail ai-rive in San Fran- 
cisco in sis hours. 

The foothills are fast becoming notable for their fruital pro- 
ducts, sheep, husbandry and the dairy business. 

Following are a few instances of the amount of the mountain 
products. 

LETTER FROM PLACERYILLE. 

BESODBCES or EL DORADO, 

As a portion of the public lands of this county are being 
sectionized by the United States Surveyor, and some are now * 
and others will soon he open to pre-emption and homesteads, I 
have concluded to give you some items of the productions and 
resources of those lands, in this vicinity and other portions of 
the county. Since the middle of July last, there have been en- 
gaged in carrying fruits, raised within a radius of six miles of 
this city, thirty-eight four-horse teams (besides several two- 
horse tesma), most of them thoroagh-brBce wagons, to Carson, 
Gpld,{liU and Virginia City, averaging more than 4,000 pounds 
to the load, and making a trip in less than nine days, or mor« 
than teA trips each since that date, a total of 360 loads or more 
than 1,620,(100 pounds of apples, pears, peaches, pluma, grapes, 
figs, etc., which I am told by one of the shippers average five ' 
and a half cents per pound, or about .1220 per load, and yicdd- 
lilg a total in coin of $83,G00, .Most of the farmers have their 
own teams and do thkir carrying, purchasing occasionally some- 
thing of a neighbor, to make an assortment. This sum is for 
fruit shipped in one direction. 

L D. Marks and B. F. Crocker have shipped of their own 
raising, or that purchased in this viciaityr mora than twenty-five 



tons of green fruit to Sacramento and San Francisco. Goloma, 
Uniontown, Kelsey and Georgetown, have during the same 
time shipped about three tons per day to Auburn, a portion to 
go over the mountain, tbe remainder to Sacramento and San 
Francisco, by the Central Pacific Eailroad, amounting to more 
than 540,000 pounds, which I am informed yields the growers 
about $40 per ton at their orchards; or some $10,800 gold. 

C. D. Brook sends annually to San Francisco about 18,000 
pounds of fine clingstone peaches, which find a ready market 
at $160 per ton. No one as yet has been able to produce a 
peach of the like size and flavor, not even when the trees were 
taken from Mr. Brook's nursery. The superiority of this peach 
is accounted for only by the peculiar soil on which they were 
raised and the manner of cultivation. J. W. B. Dickson, near 
this city, raises some 85 to 90 tons of grapes, several tons being 
flame-colored Tokay and White Muscat of Alexandria. J. W. 
Foster & Son, work up some 200 tons of grapes into wine and 
brandy; 20,000 gallons of the former and 3,000 gallons of the 
latter. Bobert Chalmers makes about 25,000 gallons of wine 
and 1,500 gallons of brandy this season. Mr. Chalmers has 
over 100,000 bearing vines. Two or three hundred tons have 
been contracted for in Mud and Diamond Springs and White 
Oak townships, and are now being shipped to Sacramento city. 
In addition to the above there is the dried and Winter fruit, 
now in the bins and storehouses of the owners, which may be 
counted by hundreds of tons. Your correspondent has less 
than four acres of grapes at Diamond Springs, which commenc- 
ed bearing in 1863, and annually since have produced an aver- 
age crop of nineteen tons. The first crop sold for $80, and the 
last for $20 per ton in the field. 

Placebville, November 2d, 1870. 

FOOTHILLS. 

Each succeeding year furnishes additional proof of the great 
agricultural wealth of the foothills, and those mountain sec- 
tions lying adjacent to the great valleys. The Chronicle, in a 
recent article on this subject, says: "Experience is demonstra- 
ting that Calaveras possesses every requisite for becoming a 
great grain producing county, and no section of the State oflers 
greater inducements to agriculturalists. What we now require 



is a market for oiir produce. To obtain this we must either 
erect flouring mills or wait the completion of the Stockton asid 
Copperopolis railroad. 

PBOMPIC GBAPE GROWTH. 

The Stars and Stripes^ of Auburn, recently paid a visit to the 
ranches of W. P. Buzzle and A. S. Bust, in Antelope BaTine, 
and was greatly astonished at the prolific produce of the vines 
there cultivated. Mr. Bust has about 5,000, and Mr. Buzzle 
some 2,000 bearing vines. The editor clipped a bunch of grapes 
(White Muscat of Alexandria) growing in Mr. B's vineyard, 
from which he took one grape '' not much larger than the others 
which measured 3f inches in circumferance. One vine pro- 
duced 40 pounds of grapes, and it was calculated that the aver- 
age of both vineyards woul4 reach fully 20 pounds to each vine. 
Mr. Buzzle says he picked one bunch of Flame Tokay which 
nieasured two feet in length, and another tweniy one inches! 
The grapes on both exceeded in the average the size of pigeon's 
eggs. Apples, pears, vegetables, etc., were abnost equally 
prolific and mammoth in their growth. Nowhere on earth 
can better or more prelific soil be found than in the little 
valleys nestled in every direction among the foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada, and indeed even far up the sides of those gold 
bearing mountains. A new season of prosperity will dawn up- 
on our mining counties as soon as they can be induced to ap^ 
preciate and utilise their valuable vinicultural, sericultural and 
agricultural resources ; and it is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times, that the mining papers throughout the State 
and Pacific territories, are stirring up the people to take advan- 
tage of those new and valuable sources of industry and wealth. 

lONE ROAD-AMADOE COUNTY. 

» 

This county is one of the most productive mineral districts in 
the State, and is progressing rapidly in horticultural and agri- 
cultural products. The lands, situated among the foot hills, in 
lone, Jackson and Dry Creek valleys are unsurpassed for fer- 
tility; a climate genial and inviting. Higher up in the moun- 
tains for a distance of many miles, • there is a succession of 
cultivated lands and beautiful valleys, producing sure and pro- 
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fiiable crops of grain , fruits and vegetables. For grazing pur- 
poses the lands are invaluable even as high as within a few 
miles of the snow capped summit of the mountains. The gen- 
eral impression has been that the hill and mountain lands 
were sterile and valueless, at least that they would produce 
nothing without irrigation, but within two or three years it has 
been demonstrated that it is not the fact; wheat, barley, oats, 
vegetables of all kinds, fruits, particularly the vine, apple, 
^each, and plum, exceed in quantity and quality to the acre, all 
other sections of the State. Inexhaustible forests of the finest 
description of sugar pine, fir, spruce and pitch pine can be 
found in the mountains, and accessible — only needing cheap 
freight to market, such as a railroad will produce, to secure a 
large and profitable business. The counties that will directly 
contribute their trade and traffic to the Stockton and lone Rail- 
road are the southern part of El Dorado, Amador, Alpine and 
the northern part of San Joaquin. All the trade and traffic se- 
cured by this railroad will pass over ten miles of the Stockton 
and Copperopolis road. 

Every variety of fruits and grapes can be produced in the 
county and of a superior quality and flavor, and here we will 
add from the Surveyor Generals Eeport the number of, and 
variety reported, as growing in 1869: Apple trees, 32,400; cherry 
trees, 2,200; peach trees, 20,200; pear trees, 6,000; plum trees, 
5,000; nectarine trees, 900; quince trees, 2,000; apricot trees, 
1,900; fig trees, 1,100; lemon trees, 120; orange trees, 140; 
olive trees 20: prune trees, 280; almond trees 850; mulberry 
trees; 370; English walnut trees, 850; 5,999 acres of wheat, 
barley, and oats are cultivated, producing 134,000 bushel; cas- 
tor beans, 320 bushels; potatoes 5,700 bushels; onions, 37^ 
bushels; hay, 4,560 tons; hops, 3,200 pounds; tobacco, 210 
pounds ; butter, 30,000 pounds; cheese 2,000 pounds, honey, 
1,671 pounds; wine, 64,800 gallons; brandy, 2,845 gallons ; 
horses, 2,680; mules, 700; asses, 86; cows, 2,800; cattle, 3,- 
000 ; oxen, 144; sheep, 7,600; cashmere goats, 125; hogs, 
3,500 ; hens, 15,000,; lumber sawed, 425,000 feet; flat shing- 
les, 1,000,000; quartz mills, 31; ditijhes, 47; length, 418 miles; 
irrigation ditches, 48; population, 12,285; valuation of pro* 
perly, $2,894,818. 



This county, like the neighboring counties, embraces hun- 
dreds of the most beautiful valleys nestling in the foot hills and 
mountains; rich in soil, and perfectly adapted to fruit culture, 
vegetables and grain. On similar lands in El Dorado county, 
some fifteen miles north of Amador, Mr. Schnell has established 
a colony of Japanese for the purpose of raising tea, mulberry 
trees for the silk worm, manufacturing silk on an extensive 
scale, and the raising of Japan products. So far, the experiment 
has proved a success, both soil and climate suiting these pro- 
ducts 

The Democrat of the 8th instant has the following concerning 
El Dorado county: The census retams from El Dorado county 
will make about the following showing as to population, wealth, 
improvements, etc., etc.: The number of dwelling houses, 3,- 
758; number of families, 3,263; white males, 5,453; white fe- 
males, 3,121;. colored, males, 1,590; females, 136. Giving us a 
total population of 10,300. Of this number 1,514 are Chinese, 
22 Japanese, and 89 of African descent — the three last classes 
being enumerated as colored. Of our population, there are 5,- 
673 whose father was of foreign birth, there are 5,673 whose 
mother was of foreign birth. There are 1,667 who have 
attended school within the year. There are 556 who can- 
not read, and 656 who cannot write —these figures of course in- 
clude many children who are too young to attend school. Male 
citizens of the United States of 21 years and upwards, 3,188. 

Value of real estate in the county, $1,473,393. Value of per- 
sonal property, $1,745,995. Of improved land we have 84,507 
acres; woodland, 27,923; and 27,076 acres of other, unimproved 
land. Cash valme of farms, $653,465. Value of farming im- 
plements and machinery, $32,104. Amount of wages paid dur- 
ing the year including value of board, $94,268. Of farm stock 
we have — horses, 2,258; mules and asses, 142; milch cows, 4,- 
132; working oxen, 212; other cattle, 5,385; sheep, 18,137; 
swine, 4,150. Value of all live stock, $478,866. 

For the year ending, June 1st, 1870, our county produced 
780 bushels of sprinj^ wheat, 3,117 bushels of winter wheat, 
557 bushels of rye, 582 of corn, 250 of oats, 8,330 of barley 
and 30 bushels of buckwheat, 39,910 pounds of wool, 1,251 
bushels of peas and beans, 5,728 bushels of Irish potatoes, $61- 
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831, value of orchard products, 108,981 gallons of wine, $14,- 
784 value- of garden products, 225,885 pounds of butter, 23,891 
pounds of cheese, sold 6^1 gallons of milk, produced 6,227 
tons of hay, and 1,660 pounds of honey. Our forest products 
amounted to $23,6o7. Value of home manufactures $8,725. 
Value of animals slaughtered or sold for slaughter, $55,564. 
Estimated value of all farm productions, including betterments 
and additions to stock, $507,138 Such are some of the items 
or very near, that the census will show in regard to our county. 
When we realize that we are just now commencing to build up 
real property, and make improvements that shall outlast those 
made under the feverish excitement of early days — when each 
one was intent upon getting hold of a few thousand dollars 
worth of dust and leaving the State— these items can be but 
satisfactory, but it would be very hard to estimate from them 
the wealth our county will posess at the end of the next ten 
years. 

In the city of Placerville there are 563 dwelling-houses; 452 
families. In population, there are 714 white males, 604 white 
females; 188 colored males, and 63 females. Chinese, males, 
207; females, 20. Of the population, 865 are of foreign par- 
entage on the side of the father, and 874 on the side of the 
mother; 27 were born within the year, and 6 were married; 275 
attended school within the year. There are 88 who cannot read 
and 103 who cannot write. There are 414 male citizens of the 
United States over the age of 21 years. The value of real es- 
tate is $252,117; value of personal property, $350,145. Total 
population, 1,669. 

ALPINE COUNTY. 

A]f)ine county is situated east of Amador and Calaveras coun- 
ties. This county was organized in 1860; population 3,000: 

assessed valuation in , -. It is peculiarly the Alps of 

California, being mostly 6j000 feet above tide water. Some of 
the highest peaks in the Sierry Nevada mountains are found 
here. The western slope is principally covered with dense 
forests, comprised almost exclusively of coniferous trees, the 
principal of which is the larch or tamarack, noble fir, balsam 
fir, yellow pine, sugar pine, spruce, nut pine, white cedar, ar- 



bor vitie, juniper, manzanita, sycamore, willow, cottonwood, 
yew, cypress and mountain mahogitny. Rich grasses are found 
in the valleyB antl river bottoms of the Calaveras, Mokelumne 
and Carson, which take their rise in this county, and' afford 
splendid pasturage for thousand!^ of cattle, horses and sheep. 
Tho great wealth of this county is in its innumeritble silver 
bearing lodes. Many silver bearing mines have been prospect- 
ed sufficiently to prove them to he permanent and valuable. 
This county is situated one hundred and twenty miles from 
Stockton, and approached by three good roads— the Big Tree 
turnpike, the Western Point road, and the Amador turnpike. 
All the travel and freight to and from this county naturally be- 
longs to Stockton and would be wholly secured by the Stockton 
and Copperopolis railroad, were it completed. 



STOCKTON AND COPPEROPOLIS RAILHOAD, 



There are no gieat obstacles to be overcome, no tunnels to be 
run or expensive bridges to be constructed. This is emphatic- 
ally the era of energetic progress, and the development of facil- 
ties for speedy, cheap and easy transportation appears to be the 
leading spirit in the onward march. The railroad fever is at 
its height, and through the medium of the transcontinental 
roiite the people of California have caught the infection. While 
there is no doubt that the Stockton and Copperopolis railroad 
will prove a profitable investment to its builders, the beneficial 
effects that will resuU to the entire range of foothill country 
, from its construction are beyond compute. The completion of 
the road to Copperopolis would be but a commencement. It 
will ultimately extend northward, through a countiy rich in min- 
eral deposits and admirably adapted to agricultural and norti- 
cultural purposes; to a junction with the great overland route. 
The belt of country comprising tlie footbillH, notwitbetandiag 
the fertility of the soil and its natural advantages for the pro- 
duction of cereals and fruits, is comparatiYely uninhabited. 
There is no incentive to industry for the very good reason that 
its products cannot be got to market. Hundreds of thousands 
of cords of wood and timber could be cut within hearing of the 
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locomotive's whistle if the road was completed, while slate beds, 
marble quarries and coppeap mines along the line of the route 
would furnish remiinerative employment to hundreds of willing 
hands. Increasing with the rapid development of the re- 
sources' of the country, the carrying trade of the road would be 
immense. The interest of the railroad company is identical 
with that of the people, and each will strive for mutual advan- 
tage, resulting in the advancement and prosperity of both. 

With a ready market brought to their very doors through the 
medium of cheap transportation and rapid communication, the 
cultivators of tlie foothills will be enabled to compete success- 
fully with their more favored brethren of the valleys. Attract- 
ed by the cheapness of land, J)roductiveness of soil and diver- 
sity of employment offered, a tide of immigration would flow 
in, permanently settling up the country and enhancing the gen- 
eral prosperty. The passenger traffic of the road would be 
greater than that of any other route. The local travel of Stan- 
islaus, Calaveras, Amador, El Dorado and the whol6 range of 
mining counties would be diverted from its present channel and 
seek the new avenue for egress and ingress. Tourists from the 
East wishing to visit the Big Trees, Yo Semite Falls and other 
places of resort in the mountains of California, would certainly 
avail themselves of the route by which they could most directly 
reach those points. From every part of the middle and south- 
ern mines a trip could be made to San Francisco in one day 
and back again, for that matter. We can see no reason why the 
proposed road should not do a much larger business, so far as 
travel is concerned, than any of the lines now in operation. In 
the event of the completion of the line, Stockton will become ♦ 
the commercial center of a section of country of almost unlim- 
ited extent and unparelled richness. She would become the 
entrepot for the supplies and machineiy of a vast mineral and 
agricultural region, the products of which would in return be 
poured into her lap. 

Backed by a great and constantly increasing inland trade, 
Stockton would take rank as the second city in the State, with- 
out the posibility of a rival. To Calaveras the benefits would 
be equally great. We have the fullest confidence that when 
the road is completed to Copperopolis a branch will be eon- 
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stnicted to the timber regioii east of as. A practicable route 
has already been surveyed and parties stand- ready to embark in 
tlie enterprise so soon as the building of the main ti-uuk is as- 
sured. Our citizens will readily compi'ebend the effect that 
■would result from the completion of such an uudeitaking. A 
market would be opened for the inexhaustible supply of timber 
which is now of no utility whatever, developing one of the 
grandest resources of the country. A spirit of enterprise would 
be engendered, property increased in value and our population 
trebled. One of the least advantages to be gained by us would 
be the reduction in freights. Tlie cost of transportation from 
Stockton to any point in Calaveras is $15 per ton during the 
Summer and $60 in "Winter, It is safe to say that the averagt 
cost during the year is $30 per ton. The Railroad Company 
can caiTy freight between Copperopolia and Stocltton for 3 50 
per ton^a reduction of 800 per cent. Every possible induce- 
ment should be held out to the Company to build the road and 
i,ts constiniction urged forward as rapidly as practicable. 

The above remarks apply equally as well to the counties that \ 
contribute their trade and traffic to the Stockton and lone road. 



Stseliloo. CM. 
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